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New Zealand’s 


EXPERIENCE HAS SHOWN, both in New Zealand and else 
where, that a young country needs large amounts of 
capital for such purposes as the construction of trans- 
port and communication systems, land settlement, the 
development of power resources such as coal and 
hydro-electricity, and the establishment of industries. 
These problems confronted the pionecrs in New Zea- 
land. Private capital has been able to carry out part 
of the task, but in New Zealand a great part of the 
cost of this development has fallen on the Govern- 
ment. In view of the immature financial organisation 
within the country in the early years, the lack of 
adequate savings, and the difficulty of expanding ex- 
ports fast enough to finance the importation of capi- 
tal equipment, a great proportion of the finance 
borrowed for capital works had to be obtained from 
overseas, especially from the United Kingdom. 

The main periods of Government borrowing from 
overseas sources were associated with the growth of 
public works (excluding the war loans of 1914-18). 
Before 1900 almost the whole of the public debt was 
incurred by way of overseas loans. Statistics on over- 
seas borrowing first became available in 1900. They 
showed that of a total Government debt of £43 million 
only £4 million was held locally. From 1862 to 1880 
large sums were raised, mainly in the United King- 
dom, the period of greatest increase (between 1870 
and 1880) coinciding with the public works schemes 
associated with Sir Julius Vogel. For the next 
twenty-seven years overseas indebtedness rose steadily 
but at a slower pace, though between 1884 and 1887 
there was some impetus to borrowing when Vogel 
administered the public works programme once again. 
After 1907 external borrowing was accelerated. ‘The 
trend was continued with minor fluctuations until 
1933, since then there has been a reversal in policy. 
New public borrowings overseas, other than for con 
version or war purposes, have ceased, and efforts have 
been directed to reducing the external debt. 

In 1931, as part of an international moratorium on 
inter-allied debts incurred during the first World War, 
the United Kingdom Government agreed to the 
suspension of interest payments on a sum of £26,191,- 
000 (sterling) owing to it by the New Zealand Govern- 
ment. This sum remains as a nominal obligation, but 
for all practical purposes it has ceased to be an effec- 
tive part of New Zealand’s external debt and is usually 
excluded from the statistics after 1931. 

During World War Hl, New Zealand borrowed 
£60.8 million from the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment under a “Memorandum of Security” agreement, 
to finance the operations of our armed forces in the 
Middle East and Europe and our share of the cost of 
the Empire Air Training Scheme. 

Only limited information is available concerning 
the volume of external private investment in New Zea- 
land. (See “Abstract of Statistics” for October, 1951, 
and this “Bulletin” for November, 1951.) One 
reason is that such investment often takes the form 
of unremitted profits due to, or materials, equipment, 
and machinery supplied by, overseas parent com- 
panies. Exchange Control statistics compiled by the 


External Debt 


Reserve Bank show the amount of capital received 
from or remitted overseas in the form of cash only. 


‘The external indebtedness of local bodies has fallen 
rapidly since the peak year of 1931 when securities 
with a nominal value of £17.5 million were held by 
lenders in the United Kingdom and £8.6 million in 
Australia. These securities have been repaid steadily 
and at 3lst March, 1950, only £5 million was still out 
standing in the United Kingdom and £365,000 in 
Australia. 


The Change in Policy 


The cessation of public overseas borrowing in 1933 
may be attributed to a number of causes, the most 
important of which were the severe fall in export 
prices, the financial difficulties of 1931-32 affecting the 
availability and cost of funds on the London money 
market and (what may be as much a result as a cause 
of this policy) the reduction in public works expendi 
ture after 1931. Of these factors perhaps the most 
important was the reduction in export receipts. (The 
stringency in the London money market did not last 
long for by 1935 the New Zealand Government had 
been able to convert some loans to much more favour 
able interest rates, thus providing some relief from 
the difficulties of making interest payments on the ex 
ternal debt.) From the high level of 1623 in 1929, the 
export prices index (1909-13=1000) fell to 984 in 
1931, 892 in 1932, and 896 in 1933. Thus export 
prices declined by approximately 45 per cent within 
four years. Although lower interest rates and the 
suspension of interest payments on a portion of the 
debt partly alleviated the situation, the effect of the 
fall in export prices was to increase the real burden 
of the interest payments. The experience of this 
difhcult period in New Zealand finances was partly 
responsible for the subsequent policy of reducing out 
external indebtedness. 


In the Budget of 1936 the external debt policy of 
the newly-elected Labour Government was stated 
clearly:— 


“It is the Government's policy not only to refrain 
from further borrowing abroad apart from conversion 
operations designed to lighten the interest burden on 
the existing debt, but to endeavour to reduce steadily 
the amount of overseas indebtedness.” 


Only a small reduction in the debt was achieved by 
the Labour administration during its pre-war term of 
office but the scope for repayment was limited at that 
time by the fall in the foreign exchange reserves of 
the banking system, which culminated in the crisis of 
December, 1938. With the accumulation of overseas 
reserves during and since World War II, however, 
the policy of debt repayment has been put into effect. 
London and Australian debt to the extent of approxi- 
mately {stg63 million has been repaid. In addition 
all borrowings under the Memorandum of Security 
were fully repaid by 1946. Furthermore, a gift of 
£stgl0 million was made to the United Kingdom in 
1947. New Zealand has also extended loans amount- 





ing to nearly £6 million to France and Czechoslovakia 
to assist them to purchase wool. ‘Thus in the imme- 
diate post-war years New Zealand temporarily became 
an exporter of capital on a large scale. 


The following table shows the broad changes which 
have occurred in New Zealand's external public debt 
since 1876— 


NEW ZEALAND’S EXTERNAL PUBLIC DEBT 





At 3ist March £ Sterling Million 


1876 17.4 
1880 24.0 
1890 $8.7 
1900 43.0 
1910 61.8 
1920 99.1 
1930 150.9 
1935 136.5 
1940 132.6 
1945 133.8 
1950 78.8 


1952 77.8 











Excluding, after 1931, £26.2 million of funded debt 


2. Figures prior to 1900 are for total public debt, but in 
ternal debt was then very small 


3. Note that figures are in £ sterling 


The Burden of the Debt 


It is customary to speak of the burden of our ex- 
ternal debt, referring particularly to Government 
debt. It is not easy, however, to measure that burden 
or its changes. Allowance must be made not only for 
the nominal amount of the debt and the annual in- 
terest payments, but also for changes in export income 
and in the prices of exports and imports. A series of 
calculations of changes in the real burden of New Zea 
land's external Government and local body debt is 
given in the table on the page opposite. (The real 
burden is the burden in terms of goods, not in terms 
of money.) 


There are three main ways of calculating the real 
burden:— 


(a) The percentage of export receipts which must 
be devoted to paying the interest. (Column 4 
of table.) 


(b) The quantity of specific goods (e.g., bales of 
wool) which must be exported to provide the 
overseas funds necessary to pay annual interest 
charges. ‘This is a rather arbitrary calculation 
since Our exports cover many items, and the 
proceeds of sale of any one commodity are not 
in practice set aside specifically to meet interest 
charges. It is logical, however, to measure 
changes in the real burden of debt by adjusting 
the figure for interest charges by an index of 
the change in export prices. This gives us a 
picture of the changes in the quantity of ex- 
ports in general, proceeds from the sale of 
which must be used to pay interest charges. 
This is done in Column 6 of the table. 
Another indicator of the real burden of exter- 
nal debt (and a more realistic one so long as 
import controls are in operation) is the quan- 
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tity of imports which we have to do without 
because of the need to use part of our overseas 
receipts to pay interest. Here again no absolute 
measure of the burden can be calculated be- 
cause of the very wide range of goods imported, 
but a measure of changes in the real burden 
can be obtained by adjusting the figure for 
interest charges by an index of the change in 
import prices. This has been done in Column 
8 of the table. 


A study of the figures shows that the real burden of 
New Zealand’s external debt, after rising in the de- 
pression years, has been very substantially reduced 
by:— 

1. The rise in the prices of exports and imports as 
shown in Columns 5 and 7. (This is the most 
important of the causes.) 

The rise in the volume of exports—export re- 
ceipts have risen faster than the index of export 
prices, 

Repayment of debt. 

Lower rates of interest—the average rate on 
Government debt has dropped from 4.5 per cent 
in 1930-31 to 3.3 per cent in 1951-52. 


Whereas in 1931-32 no less than 23.30 per cent of 
export receipts were required to meet interest charges, 
the corresponding figure in 1951-52 was 1.03 per cent. 
The real burden in terms of imports foregone has 
fallen in the ratio of 10.12 (1932-33) to 1.02. The 
real burden in terms of exports has fallen in the ratio 
of 12.87 (1932-33) to 0.70. The obvious conclusion is 
that, whereas New Zealand’s external debt imposed a 
very real burden on our economy in past years, and 
especially during the depression, it has now become a 
matter of small importance relative to our capacity to 
produce and export. 


This analysis of New Zealand’s external debt has 
been concerned only with one side of the picture— 
the burden of making annual interest payments on the 
debt. We must consider not only the difficulty or 
ease with which we make those payments, but also 
the eflect which the initial borrowing has had on our 
economy. ‘The overseas borrowings, to the extent 
that they have been spent on developing the country’s 
capacity to produce for export or to do without im- 
ports, have in fact created the ability to meet the in- 
terest payments. The real burden of the debt would 
then be negligible or nil. 


The same considerations apply to any future bor- 
rowing which may be undertaken for development 
purposes. New Zealand is still a young country with 
considerable scope for capital investment—in land 
development, power supplies, transport facilities, and 
factories, as well as the basic capital expenditure 
associated with a growing population and _ rising 
standards of living. The finance for this expenditure 
should come mainly, if not wholly, from within New 
Zealand; but if internal savings should prove to be 
insufficient for this pong external borrowing is 
appropriate if available on reasonable terms. The 
“burden” of the resulting debt could be negligible if 
the borrowed money is wisely spent on projects which 
bring about, directly or indirectly, an expansion of 
export production or a means of producing efficiently 
goods of a type previously imported. 
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REAL BURDEN OF INTEREST ON EXTERNAL DEBT OF GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL BODIES 


; coal ene - 
womanioniiac aan Prices | Burdenof || Prices. | Burden of 
Law Va rents (Cal Interest (Cal Interest 
. ~~... see as % ot Year in Terms Year in Terms 
March Govern Local Govern Local P ‘ _xXpo Preced oO Preced of 
} ment Bodies ment odies (3) come ing ) Cnet ing) Imports 


(5) (7) (8) 








£N.Z. millions 
196.98 
172.25 
198.86 
196.45 
193.33 
189.38 


1931 | 170.49 
1932 || 146.79 
1933 || 171.88 
1934 | 171.31 
1935 | 170.66 | 22.67 
1936 || 167.24 | 22.14 
1937 || 164.07 19.50 
1938 || 164.21 18.68 
1939 || 164.21 17.96 
1940 || 165.47 17.61 
1941 | 166.11 | 14.56 
1942 || 160.32 | 13.77 
1943 || 165.96 | 12.43 
1944 | 167.00 11.42 
1945 || 167.22 | 10.38 
1946 | 119.02 9.73 
1947 || 119.02 8.78 


9.21 39.53 23.30 1283 52 .2l 
8.76 33.94 25.81 O84 19 29 
8.95 37.51 23.86 892 16 12 
8.98 16.04 19.50 896 : 47 O4 
8.83 $4.92 19.06 iz 17 77 
8.42 19.68 16.95 OZ 16 5 
183.57 7.82 60.28 12.97 5 3.0. 16 

182.89 i 7.64 65.01 i 19 

182.17 65 7.61 57.8 aK ; }9 

183.08 nt j 8.05 59 3. : , 19 

180.67 8. : 7.74 71. 7 . 56 

174.09 & wi 7.56 69. s jo nS 5 62 

178.39 ¥s a 7.43 76. 7 58 68 

178.42 62 On 7.25 Y f- B 

177.60 7.27 79.. 
128.75 7.62 R88. 
127.80 5.20 107. 
1948 || 104.76 8.72 | 113.48 5.16 140 
1949 80.59 6.04 86.63 3.76 148.2 110 
1950 78.77 5.34 | 84.11 3.14 155.0 100 
1951 77.81 na. naa. 2.90 197. 389- 6 110 
1952 77.80 n.a. N.a. 56 na. n.a.* || 248.9: 1.03* 4669 .70* 131 


26.49 
25.46 
26.98 


25.14 
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debt upon which interest payments have been suspended 
193 full interest was paid upon this debt in 1930-31 and half 
before further payments were suspended 


Notes: and (2) These figures are expressed in New Zealand currency Che portior 

by the United Kingdom is excluded from the figures after 3lst March 
the amount of interest in 1931-32 
Customs figures. 
Column (2) as a percentage of Column (3) 
Index of Export Prices (1909-13 1000) Calendar year figures, 
Column (2) figures multiplied by 1283 (the export price index tor 1930) and divided by Column (5) figures for each year This indicates 
the quantity of exports, at constant 1930 values, which have been required to meet the interest payments 
Index of Import Prices (1949 100). Calendar year figures 
Column (2) figures multiplied by 52 (the import pri index for 1930) and divided by Column (7) figures for each year This indicates 
the quantity of imports, at constant 1930 values, which have been feregone through having t ay interest 

* For 1952, Government interest payments only have been used in calculating the burden Ihe difference now made to the figures by local 

body payments is negligible. 





General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
III—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS, ADMINISTRATION AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


subsidy becomes a matter for discussion, but no other 
specific action is provided for, 


IN ADDITION to questions of tariffs, preferences, and 
quantitative trade restrictions (discussed in earlier 
articles), the General Agreement deals with a number 
of other topics relevant to international trade. ‘The 
main ones are as follows:— 


(c) State Trading 


When a government engages in state trading (other 
than in goods for its own use) or grants exclusive pri 
vileges to an enterprise, such enterprises shall operate, 
in respect of imports and exports, in a manner con 
sistent with the rules of non-discrimination and in 
accordance with commercial considerations; and the 
enterprises of other contracting parties must be allow 
ed to compete with them. 


(a) Internal Taxes and Regulations 

When a contracting party applies internal taxes o1 
laws governing sale, distribution, or use of goods, it 
Shall apply them to imported and domestic goods 
alike, so that they do not constitute a concealed form 
of protection to domestic industry. Rules which re 
quire local users to use a specified amount or propor 
tion of any product from domestic sources are not 
permitted, other than those rules in effect on a speci 
fied date. Special arrangements are made in respect 
of quotas for cinematograph films. 


(d) Governmental Assistance to Economic Develop- 
ment and Reconstruction 


A government may obtain authority to impose non 
discriminatory protective measures for purposes of 


(b) Subsidies 

A country which is paying a subsidy including any 
form of income or price support, which has the effect 
of increasing exports or reducing imports, is required 
‘. notify the Contracting Parties. If the interests of 
another contracting party are prejudiced thereby, the 


economic development and post-war reconstruction. 
Applications for authority to impose such measures 
are treated in accordance with established procedures, 
and are judged according to whether the proposed 
measures would conflict with negotiated tariff com 
mitments or with other provisions of the Agreement. 





(e) Emergency Action 

This is an “escape clause” on the lines of that in- 
corporated in agreements negotiated by the United 
States under the Reciprocal ‘Trade Agreements Act. 
If, as a result of unforeseen developments and of the 
effect of obligations (e.g., tariff concessions) incurred 
under the Agreement, a product is being imported in 
such increased quantities and under such conditions 
as to cause or threaten serious injury to domestic pro 
ducers, the government may suspend the obligation 
or modify the tariff concession. Notice of such action 
must be given to the Contracting Parties, and if the 
subsequent consultations do not produce agreement 
the injured parties may be authorised to suspend 
equivalent obligations or concessions. ‘The United 
States is so far the only country to use this escape 
clause, but has done so on one or two items only, 


(f) Customs Unions and Free Trade Areas 

‘The value of customs unions or free trade areas as a 
means to reducing trade barriers is recognised, and 
the Agreement does not prevent their formation pro 
vided prior notice is given, and provided (in the case 
of a customs union) that the duties and other regu 
lations adopted by the union are not higher or more 
restrictive than those previously in force, 


(g) Joint Action 

The contracting parties are required to hold meet- 
ings from time to time to give eflect to the Agreement 
and to facilitate its operation. (Seven such “sessions” 
have been held, the first at Havana in March, 1948, 
and the latest at Geneva in October-November, 1952.) 
Each member government is referred to as a contract 
ing party, but when acting jointly, as an organisation, 
they are Contracting Parties—with capital letters. 
Each country has one vote and, except where other- 
wise provided, voting is by a simple majority. 


(h) Waiver of Obligations 


An obligation imposed upon a contracting party by 
the Agreement may be waived if this is approved by 
two-thirds of the votes cast and by more than half of 
the contracting parties. 


(i) Withdrawal 

Under the “Protocol of Provisional Application,” 
two months’ notice of withdrawal is sufficient. When 
the Agreement is applied “definitely”, six months’ 
notice will be required, 


General Comment on GATT 

The General Agreement on ‘Tariffs and ‘Trade is an 
unusual document. It was adopted as an interim 
arrangement in 1947 pending the completion and 
entry into force of the International ‘Trade Charter— 
a procedure which was expected to take perhaps two 
years. Meanwhile, the contracting parties undertook 
to observe the general principles of the International 
Trade Charter (other than those relating to the ad 
ministration of the proposed International ‘Trade 
Organisation) “to the fullest extent of their executive 
authority”. The ITO has not yet come into existence, 
and there is little prospect of this happening in the 
near future. The GATT members have therefore 
had to adjust themselves to a more permanent exis 
tence and to pay more attention to questions of staff 
and procedures. Secondly, it is being applied by the 
member governments (in so far as it relates to com- 
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mercial policy) only on a “provisional” basis, i.e., 
members are not obliged to alter their existing legis- 
lation in order to make it conform to GATT rules. 
For both these reasons the effectiveness of GATT 
must be somewhat limited. Nevertheless, it must not 
be assumed—as some appear to do—that GATT is a 
useless organisation. In several ways it has broken 
new ground in international relations. It is the first 
attempt to make a concerted attack on trade barriers, 
in the form of both tariffs and quantitative restric- 
tions. It has established a new and successful pro 
cedure for multilateral negotiation of tariff reduction 
on the basis of a general acceptance of the most 
favoured-nation principle. The success is shown by 
the fact that 55,000 different tariff rates, covering a 
very large proportion of world trade, are “bound” 
until the beginning of 1954; and, if after that date 
a member country should want to withdraw any par- 
ticular tariff concession, it may do so only if compen- 
satory concessions are made on other products. The 
reduction and stabilisation of import duties through 
the General Agreement have done much to remove a 
source of difficulty and uncertainty for the trading 
community, In particular, the negotiated reductions 
in the United States tariffs, which overall have been 
substantial, have to that extent removed one of the 
main barriers to the closing of the “dollar gap”, by 
giving non-dollar countries a better chance to sell 
their products in the United States market. 

Now that three sessions of tariff negotiations have 
taken place, the scope for further large-scale tariff 
reductions is much less, since member countries have 
already made most of the concessions that they are 
willing to make. However, as new countries join the 
organisation from time to time the effectiveness of pre- 
vious concessions is increased through their applica 
tion to the new members. The latter in turn must 
make concessions (a kind of “entrance fee’) more or 
less equivalent to the concessions they receive from all 
other members as a result of the operation of the most- 
favoured-nation clause. (An old member is not oblig- 
ed to extend to a new member any tariff concessions 
it has previously granted, provided it does not enter 
into tariff negotiations ‘with that new member; but 
in practice this is usually done.) 

The tariff concessions granted by New Zealand as 
a result of negotiations with other members of GATT 
at Geneva, Annecy and ‘Torquay are too numerous 
to list here. Details can be found in the First Schedule 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade Act 
(1948), and in the General Agreement on ‘Tarills and 
‘Trade Orders (Statutory Regulations 1950-90 and 
1951-244). ‘The tariff concessions granted by other 
countries and benefiting New Zealand are also num- 
erous, and cover the majority of our export items. 
The advantages we can receive are limited because 
the greater part of our exports are duty-free in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere. However, significant 
concessions have been obtained from several European 
countries and from the United States, the goods 
affected including fruit, seeds, butter, cheese, milk 
products, hides and skins, wool and meat. Dedails 
can be found as follows:—For the Geneva negotiations, 
see “General Agreements on Tariffs and ‘Trade,” 
Department of External Affairs Publication No. 43; 
for the Annecy negotiations see newspapers for I 1th 
October, 1949; for the Torquay negotiations, see 
Reserve Bank “Bulletin”, May, 1951. 
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So long as member countries are simultaneously 
applying quantitative restrictions on imports, the 
value of tariff concessions is partly or perhaps com- 
pletely nullified for the time being. However, as the 
quantitative restrictions are progressively removed— 
as is hoped—the full benefit of the tariff concessions 
will become more apparent. “The Contracting Parties 
continue to do what they can to speed up the freeing 
of trade from quantitative barriers, but the present 
state of world trade does not permit rapid progress in 
this direction. As one writer has put it, “You cannot 
destroy a third to a hatf of the productive power of 
Europe, deprive the markets of the world of their 
traditional sources of supply, plunge into chaos the 
international system of exchange, banking and credit, 
divide the complementary Eastern and Western 
economies of Europe into two separate and non-com- 
municating departments, turn the world’s greatest 
creditor into the world’s greatest debtor, and at the 
same time expand two-fold, or thereabouts, the pro 
ductive capacity of the North American continent, 
and then expect a ready resumption of ‘normal’ and 


balanced trade between Europe and Amet ica within a 
matter of four or five years. ‘This requires funda- 
mental structural changes in the world economy.” 


International trade is certain to give rise to dis- 
putes between countries from time to time, and the 
result can be not only ill-feeling but also a reduction 
in trade through retaliatory action. The hearing of 
complaints and disputes is one of the most important 
functions performed at the sessions of the Contract 
ing Parties, and in some instances settlement has been 
achieved. Moreover the existence, in the General 
Agreement, of an accepted body of rules and proce 
dures helps to prevent disputes from arising or to 
bring about their settlement “out of Court.” 


\ new form of international co-operation can be 
seen evolving slowly and hesitantly in the General 
Agreement on ‘Tariffs and Trade. ‘The progress so fat 
achieved, modest though it is, is something to be 
thankful for. The circumstances in which the experi 
ment was begun could hardly have been more 
difficult. 





Commodity Prices 


THE SECOND HALF OF 1952 was characterised by dullness 
and uncertainty in world commodity markets, and a 
general downward price movement resulted in some 
prices reaching their lowest level for the year in 
December. ‘The major factors influencing the com 
modity situation in the second half of 1952 were an 
improvement in supplies, high stocks and stockpiles, 
continued shrinkages in demand, due to monetary 
controls in some countries and import restrictions in 
others, the stretching-out of defence and rearmament 
plans (including the slowing down of the United 
States stockpile programme), and the unchanged posi- 
tion in Korea. 

In this period prices of industrial raw materials 
rather than foodstuffs, showed the greatest declines. 
Bumper crops for wheat and maize, particularly in 
North America and Europe, caused a small decline 
in wheat prices, and a larger one in maize prices. The 
sugar market also remained weak. Both the new 
beet and cane crops are large, and buyers are cautious. 
Large world output, together with limited buying 
caused substantial declines in lard and tallow prices, 
which are now at a very low level. Of other foodstuffs, 
coflee remained fairly steady in price over the 
period with a declining tendency, although world sup- 
plies are hardly sufficient to cover this season’s needs. 
Cocoa prices showed a more marked fall which was 
caused by high stocks, falling retail sales of chocolate 
and cocoa products and good prospects for the 1952-53 
crop. 

More marked changes occurred in the prices of 
industrial raw materials. The decline in cotton prices 
was due not only to the further increase in harvest 
estimates, particularly in North America and the high 
carry-over of raw cotton in producing countries, but 
also to the reserved attitude of consumers and traders, 
who fear a repetition of last year’s unsaleable stocks 
of finished goods. Wool prices, which at the com- 
mencement of the new season were depressed by the 


expectation that large stocks of Argentinian and 
Uruguayan wool would be placed on the market, soon 
became firmer as a result of inadequate manufactur 
ing stocks and the discovery that the amount of wool 
shipped from Argentina was not as great as had been 
expected. Prices are now buoyant. ‘Phe world wool 
clip, though expanding, will not be excessive and a 
revival in consumer demand for textiles suggests that 
wool prices may remain firm for a time. 

‘The sharp drop in lead and zine prices was due to 
an increase in supply and casing in demand. At the 
opening of the London free market on Ist October, 
1952, lead prices fell substantially from the former 
official price and were also reduced in the United 
States. The free market for zine was re-opened in 
London in January, 1953, and opening prices for this 
metal also fell below former official prices. Since the 
beginning of the year, the free-market prices for 
non-ferrous metals in Europe have been moving 
steeply downwards. Even copper, which is a relatively 
scarce commodity, has fallen and the European 
prices are now below the official prices in the United 
States. Contrary to the general tendency, free market 
prices for aluminium remained above official prices, 
although these were increased as a result of the limi 
tation of United States production through power 
shortages and cost increases in the industry. ‘Tin 
prices fluctuated during the period, following an 
nouncements that the United Kingdom had com 
pleted its purchases of 20,000 tons of tin from the 
United States Government and that the United States 
Government was ending the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation’s monopoly of imports which had opera 
ted since March, 1951. Current supplies are reported 
to be in excess of requirements, and because the 
United States, the main buyer, has long-term con- 
tracts for its purchases of tin, the position of the metal 
on the market is not strong. Prices for rubber, an 
other main commodity, fell to an extremely low level 





in September and October, but, as a result of greater 
competitiveness with synthetic rubber in the United 
States, prices rose in November and December.  Pro- 
duction of rubber, although declining still exceeds re 
quirements. United States stockpiling has previously 
absorbed the surplus, but the present high stockpile 
makes it uncertain whether the United States will 
continue to do so. 


In general, the only improvements during the period 
were shown by sterling commodities—wool, rubber, 
tea and hard fibres--and most dollar commodities 
either declined (e.g., cotton, lead and zinc), or else 
were weaker (¢.g., wheat and copper). However, im- 
provements were only slight and the divergency be- 
tween dollar and sterling prices still exists. 


‘The improvement in the general supply of raw ma- 
terials, caused mainly by the production schemes in- 
itiated under the impact of the “Korean Boom”, has 
been illustrated by several devclopments over the past 
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few months. Firstly, many controls on importing, dis- 
tribution and consumption have been removed in the 
United States and the United Kingdom. In_ the 
United Kingdom in the last six months more freedom 
has been allowed in importing coffee and cotton, and. 
in certain cases, raw jute and sugar for re-export; price 
control has been removed on coffee and tea and tea 
rationing has ended; jute and sisal controls have been 
removed; free trading has been resumed in lead and 
zinc. Secondly, increased allocations of sulphur, tung- 
sten, molybdenum, cobalt, nickel and copper were 
made for the fourth quarter of 1952 by the Inter- 
national Materials Conference, while three committees 
—those relating to cotton and cotton linters, paper and 
pulp, and wool have been disbanded and allocations 
of tungsten and cobalt are to end soon. Finally, 
several international meetings were held to discuss 
long-term agreements, although none were completed. 
It is unlikely that any such plans will affect supply 
and price movements before 1954 at the earliest. 





Economic Conditions in New Zealand 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Primary Production 

Dairy production, which was helped to new record 
levels by extremely favourable climatic conditions 
during the early spring, was hindered by unusually 
heavy rains during November and the first part of 
December, However, production for the season con 
tinues to exceed previous records and immediate pros 
pects are good following a spell of favourable weathei 
in late December. ‘The quantities of butter and cheese 
manufactured are at record levels, the increase in out 
put of cheese being more marked due to a change 
away from the manufacture of casein. 

The wet period delayed shearing in many areas, 
with the result that catalogues for most of the early 
wool auctions were not filled. In some parts of the 
country the quality of the wool was adversely affected 
by dry winter conditions but despite this the demand 
at all sales has been keen. Prices have been above 
last season’s average and have tended to rise. Prices 
for sheepskins, hides and pelts have also been rising 
steadily, 

The 1952-53 meat killing season which opened on 
Ist October, 1952, is not yet in full production, Owing 
to wet weather, killings for export during the first 
three months were slightly below the level of last 
season and well below the normal average for the 
period, 


Balance of Payments 

Payments for private imports continued the decline 
which commenced in the second quarter of the year, 
the monthly rate of payments of £23.0 million in the 
first quarter falling to about £11.5 million in the final 
quarter, With increased dairy production receipts 
from exports of butter and cheese rose sharply, but 
receipts from exports of meat and wool were seasonally 
low. In October and November, small surpluses in 
the overseas exchange transactions were realised, while 
in December there was a surplus of £4.3 million. The 
total deficit for the year was £23.4 million (see sepa- 
rate note). 

Net overseas assets rose from {64.1 million on Ist 
October to £77.5 million on Mth January. 


Monetary Situation 

During the quarter the volume of money increased 
by approximately £13.6 million, the main part of 
this movement occurring in December when the pub- 
lic’s holdings of currency and demand deposits in the 
banks rose by £7.6 million, The increase in the 
volume of money was considerably greater than in the 
same period in 1951, when payments for imports were 
much higher than normal, but somewhat less than in 
1950. 

During the quarter trading bank advances and dis- 
counts continued to fall as a result of both seasonal 
and non-seasonal factors. Advances and discounts un- 
adjusted for seasonal variations declined by £17.0 
million reaching their lowest level for the year of 
£141.9 million in December. Advances and discounts 
adjusted for seasonal changes fell by approximately 
£18.5 million. As in thé preceding months this was 
due to tighter monetary conditions, liquidation of 
stocks, lower volume of imports and repayment of 
bank advances from share issues on the capital market. 

Reserve Bank credit increased during the quarter 
by £26.8 million as a result of investments of £28.0 
million in Government Stock. Temporary advances 
are usually made to the Government in the last 
quarter of the year but the increase in this part of 
1952 was considerably larger than in the comparable 
period in earlier years. 

Principally as a result of the increase in Reserve 
Bank credit, deposits of the trading banks at the Re- 
serve Bank rose steadily during the quarter to a yearly 
peak of £71.9 million in December. Excess reserves 
over the statutory minimum requirements of 10 per 
cent of demand liabilities and 5 per cent of time lia- 
bilities were thus £50.1 million. 


Capital Market 

The capital market continued to reflect the gener- 
ally tighter monetary conditions. Prices of long-term 
Government stocks eased gradually during October 
and November, the average yield rising from 
£3. 19s. 11d. per cent at the beginning of October to 
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£4. 3s. Od. per cent on Ist December. However, buyers 
sought most issues during December and when the 
Stock Exchange closed on 23rd December, prices had 
risen slightly. In October as a result of better support 
on the market, yields on short-dated stocks, which 
since June had been higher than those on long-dated 
stocks, fell below them to approximately 4 per cent. 
Thus a more normal relationship between the two was 
restored. 

During the quarter interest rates payable on deposits 
by Building and Investment societies were raised and 
a new maximum rate payable on deposits with Stock 
and Station agents and Trading companies was in 
troduced. 

The market for shares remained reasonably firm. 
Many local issues weakened during December but 
prices for Australian shares rose, reflecting the im 
proved tone in Australian markets. Business in rights 
to shares has been active. 

A number of local bodies made public issues of 4 
per cent debentures. Although response to these 
issues was substantial in the early stages, it tended to 
fall off as the shorter-dated debentures were taken up. 
Over-the-counter sales of unfilled issues are con 
tinuing. 


Employment and Wages 


The demand for labour continued to ease. Notified 
vacancies were 13,750 at the end of November, 1952, 
compared with 18,635 at the end of June and 21,962 
in November, 1951. The greatest demand is still for 
skilled workers. Unemployment remains negligible. 

The latest standard wage pronouncement came into 
effect on Ist September. ‘This had the effect of raising 
the nominal wage rate index (based on award rates) 
from 2118 (base 1926—30—1000) at the end of June 
to 2206 as at 30th September. The index of effective 
weekly wage rates, Le., nominal wage rates corrected 


for price changes, rose to 1298, almost to the 1951 
average of 1302, after having fallen to 1260 at the end 
of June. 


Retail Trade (Wellington Area) 

Retail sales in Wellington which since January had 
been running below the level for the corresponding 
months of 1951 showed some improvement in Sep 
tember and October, when 1951 levels were exceeded 
by 5 per cent and 3 per cent respectively. An an- 
alysis of returns supplied by a sample of retailers to 
the Reserve Bank showed that as in previous months 
household appliance sales were higher than those of 
other groups. Footwear sales also improved slightly. 
Sales of clothing were somewhat erratic while those of 
household drapery were still very much below the 
corresponding level of sales in 1951. 

Retail stocks appear to be stabilising at about the 
level of a year ago. 

At the time of going to press, full information on 
November and December sales were not available. 

Provisional figures for November, however, show 
sales to be about II per cent below November, 1951, 
but this comparison is qualified by the fact that there 
were five Fridays (late shopping nights) in November, 
1951, and only four in November, 1952. Weather 
conditions also were bad during the month. From 
reports so far received, December sales show a pro 
nounced upward movement on last year’s level, all 
commodity groups showing gains except household 
drapery. The December increase was probably due 
in part to purchases postponed from November. 


Prices 

The Consumers’ Price Index rose by less than | per 
cent during the quarter compared with over 2 per 
cent in the final quarter of 1951. Small increases 
occurred in prices for food and clothing and footwear. 





Shorter 


Overseas Exchange Transactions, 1952 


During the calendar year 1952 receipts and pay 
ments of overseas currency through the New Zealand 
banking system showed a deficit of £23.4 million com 
pared with a surplus of £16.1 million in 1951. 

OVERSEAS EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS 
(£N.Z. millions) 





Calendar Year 
195] 1952 


Exports 253.8 215.9 


Other Receipts 22.3 9.5 


Total Receipts 276.1 245.4 


Imports 220.2 230.3 
Other Payments $9.9 38.5 


Total Payments 260.1 of 268.8 


Balance +.16.1 23.4 











There was a surplus for transactions with the dollar 
area (U.S.A., Canada, and“American Account” coun- 
tries) amounting to £0.2 million compared with a sur- 
plus of £8.1 million in 1951. 


Notes 


Wool Retention Releases 


Releases from wool retention accounts totalled £5.8 
million in the calendar year 1952, the first year in 
which the 20 per cent per annum release arrangement 
has operated. (See “Bulletin”, May, 1951.) The 
amount deposited in wool retention accounts at 31st 
December, 1951, was £32.1 million so that approxi 
mately {6.4 million was available for release in 1952. 

A further 20 per cent automatically becomes avail 
able for release to wool growers in 1953. Growers who 
did not withdraw all their 20 per cent during 1952 
are entitled to any undrawn portion of it in addition 
to the amount available in 1953, 


Interest Rates 


A new rate of 34 per cent per annum payable on 
deposits with stock and station agents and trading 
companies for a term of not less than 48 months was 
gazetted on 18th December. The previous maximum 
rate permitted under the Deposits Interest Restriction 
Order, 1945, was 3 per cent on deposits for 36 months 
and over. Rates on deposits for shorter terms remain 
unchanged. Details appear in the table on page 11. 
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(£N.Z. thousands) Liabilities and Assets 


LIABILITIES me ASSETS 
nvnge of Demand Liabilities Reserve Advances to State Other 
eckly Bank Wool Invest- ~ Advances 


Figures: Notes . ? | . Sterling Other nts Market’g 
4 Ste | Re c > . . ents | P and 
state sanks yore Other Gold Exchange | Exchange a Orgns. Other Discounts | 





1950 55,126 | 15,446 | 74,239) 117 1,115 4,269 | 51,319| 256 | 31,313 | 5,096 | 52,245 5,378 | 2, 
1951 60.36) A4 | 69.326 | 4,204) 725 5,139 | 62.557 | 383 | 27.107 | 3.379 | 51.134 | 6829 | 3/27 
1952 62,252 | 14,962 | 48,557 6) 484 5,856 23,416) 1,235 41,569} 2,200 | 50,795) 6,125 


Figures for 
Week ending 
1952—-Jan. 2 69,101 4 60,027 4] 138 
9 66,948 | 1. 60,375 43 
16 65,288 | 13,985 | 58,168 53 
23 64,593 | 11,8 64,871 57 
30) 63,837 | 12,256 | 62,841 61 


519 | 26,465 . 54,182 1,474 | 50,000 | 6,019 | 4. 
550 | 26,355 5 54,182 737 | 50,572 | 6.019 | 33 
558 | 22,902 54,182 775 | 50,863 | 6,019 |; 
569 | 21,510 a 54,182 3,721 | 52,691 6,019 | 
578 | 22,620 i! 54,182 | 2,774 | 50,000 | 6,019 | 2 
6 63,690 | 14,2! 61,336 61 589 | 23,321 ; 54,182 955 | 50,078 | 6,019 
62,902 58,777 52 590 | 24,469 Jl. 1,032 | 50,046 | 6,019 | 
20) 62,794 | 21,! 53,744 37! 5,600 2 aE 54, 1,132 | 50,512 | 6,019 | 3, 
27) 62,217 | 22,1¢ 54,396 5,638 : 5 54,182 | 4,805 | 50,012 | 6,019 | 4, 
. 5 61,790 | 49, 31,228 ; 5,647 Re 54,182 | 3,306 | 50,105 | 11,619 
12. 61,266 | 28,838 | 29,254 5,676 | 24,095 3. 34, 1,248 | 50,000 | 6,019 | 
19 61,691 | 33, 23,289 5,693 | 22,956 : 2) 1,539 | 50,000 | 6,019 |. 
26, 62,205 | 33,605 | 24,643 5,714 | 21,756 : 34,182 | 6,321 | 50,000 | 6,019 | 3, 
2 61,911 355 | 26,083 5,730 | 21,972 451 | 32, | 3,184 | 50,002 | 6,019 | 2 
9! 62,570 | 22, 28,250 : 
16. 62,850 Y 29.018 ‘ 
23) 62,567 | 35,371 
30) 62,600 | 22,; 33,210 
May 7 61,851 k | 32,908 


raammnnnn 


1 
1 


J 


| 
3 
41 | 22,542 54 32,182 1,758 | 50,000 | 6,019 
46 | 20,957 32, | 1,758 | 50,000 | 6,019 
22,401 584 | 32,182 | 7,152 | 50,000 | 6,019 
| 23,019 5 | 32,182 | 5,985 | 50,000 | 6,019 
| 24,800 3 | 32,182 | 3,988 | 50,000 | 6,019 
14, 62,256 | 18, | 35,273 | 24,940 : 32,182 | 2,821 | 50,000 | 6.019 | 
21) 61,861 | 18,426 | 38,216 | | 25,002 | 32,182 | 5,049 | 50,000 | 6,019 
28) 61,876 | 15,433 | 41,098 d 5,873 | 24,818 / 32,182 | 4,701 | 50,000 | 6,019 
June 4 61,627 | 15, | 38,813 57 5,882 | 23,854 32,182 | 3.747 | 50.019 | 6,019 | 
61,580 | 13,342 | 37,422 21,370 534 | 32,182 | 2,675 | 50,000 | 6,019 


’ 
’ 


’ 
’ 


muUwmuUMNn 
oo “SZ SZ SY SS 
OO 


wal 
% 
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N % 





61,225 | 11,530 | 44,426 | 42 5,913 | 20,741 703 | 32,182 | 4,812 | 50,000 | 6,019 | 3.683 
61,273 | 10,888 | 40,647 5.923 | 21,105 654 | 32,182 | 2945 | 50,000 | 6,044! 676 
9 61,220 | 11,268 | 40,355 3. 5,923 | 20,143 ; 32,182 | 2,484 | 50,000 | 6044] 868 
16) 61,085 | 9,149 | 40,949 O88 5,939 | 18,602 , 32,182 | 3,003 | 50,000 | 6,019 563 
23 61,168 | 7,892 | 45,049 | 342 | 5,947 | 17,988 32,182 | 4,525 | 51,587 | 6,019 | 615 
30)! 60,374 | 6,794 | 44,370 520 5,955 | 18,842 877 | 32,182 | 3,007 | 50,066 | 6,019 | 420 


1 

8 61,459 ,334 | 37,374 | x 5,909 | 21,808 32,182 | 1,530 | 50,000 | 6,019 | 1,369 
5 

2 


July 


Aug. 6) 60,156 | 8,597 | 44,253 ; 5.965 | 19,239 | 1,979 | 32.182 | 3,196 | 50,194 | 6,019 | 866 


13) 59,731 | 7,896 | 44,988 | 5,973 | 19,614 | 2, 32,182 | 1,841 | 51,108 | 6,019 | 430 
20) 59,827 | 8,059 | 45,282 | i Se 5,988 | 19,403 | 2,092 | 32,182 | 1,098 | 52,820} 6019 | 514 
27. 59,568 | 7,436 | 50,299 | . 5,996 | 20,884 .272 | 36,182 | 1,744 | 50,973 | 6,019 | 612 
Sept. 3, 59,521 | 8,775 | 48,689 | 6,000 | 21,004 36,182 415 | 51,503 | 6,019 | 592 
10, 59,271 | 7,071 | 50,549 | . ! 6,007 | 20,828 | 2,239 | 36,182 507 | 51,552 | 6,019 | 
17, 59,568 | 7,982 | 49,963 | 502 6,008 | 19,317 é 40,182 425 | 50,049 | 6,019 | 
24 59,331 | 6,231 | 56,029 | 44; 6,008 | 17,842 | 2, 40,182 764 | 54,691 | 6,019 | 
Oct. 1) 59,566 | 10,659 | 54,502 4. 6,008 | 19,422 867 | 44,182 839 | 52,936 | 6,019 
8) 59,722 | 9,583 | 55,827 | 4. 6,009 | 19,730 956 | 44,182 525 | 53,350 | 6,019 | 
15) 60,193 | 12,742 | 55,742} — 5 6,009 | 19,403 i 52,182 | 630 | 50,000 6,019 | 
22) 60,060 | 7,827 | 62,352 | . 6,009 | 19,739 ; 52,182 937 | 50,464 | 6,019 | 
29 60,484 | 10,159 | 63,187 | 32 6,009 | 31,992 876 | 42,132 | 745 | 51,512 | 6,019 | 
Nov. § 60,092 | 10,493 | 61,025 | 37 6,009 | 31,712 308 | 42,132 599 | 50,206 | 6,019 | 
12 61,024 | 15,466 | 58,358 | - | 203 6,009 | 31,440 144 | 42,132 | 645 | 53,837 | 6,019 | 
19 61,068 | 15,907 | 59,216 | é 6,012 | 30,549 ; 46,132 883 | 52,485 | 6,019 | 
26 62,038 | 7,988 | 68,452 | | 6,012 | 32,157 963 | 46,132 | 965 | 52,748 | 6,019 | 
Dec. 3. 63,450 | 14,196 | 65,821 | ~ ; 6,012 | 32,314 | 54,132 768 | 50,024 | 6,019 | 
10, 67.052 | 13.845 | 60,229 | : 6,012 | 30,218 55 | 54,132 861 | 50,013 | 6,019 | 
17 68,878 | 15,738 | 61,641 | 6,012 | 30,666 § 58,132 971 | 51,107 | 6,019 | 
24 69,824 | 7,604 | 73,358; — ao 6,013 29,802 : 58,132 4,046 52,784 | 6,019 | 
31 69,247 | 7,681 | 71,992 : 6,013 | 30,467 52 | 58,132 | 3,007 | 51,214 6,019 | 


1953—Jan. 7 67,854 | 12,702 | 71,005 - : 6,014 33,116 58,132 853 53,738 | 6,019 
14. 65,517 | 10,877 | 73,781 : 6,015 34,352 58,132 932 50,951 | 6,019 
21 64,616 | 12,559 81,001 — 6,015 | 35,130 936 58,132 | 2,107 56,981 | 6,019 | 
28 63,626 | 8,200 | 88,846 + 726 6,015 | 38,466 773 58,132 | 4,311 | 54,066 | 6,019 | 


t Held temporarily pending transfer to Wool Retention Accounts at trading banks. See text page 19 of February, 1951, issue. 
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II-—TRADING BANKS 


(£N.Z. thousands) Liabilities and Assets 
LIABILITIES (in New Zealand) 


Time 





Average of ASSETS Unexercised 
Monthly | Wool Total Demand = Overdraft 
Figures : Jemand oo and Time Bankers’ Net O'seas Securities evanees Authorities 

= Retention Other Liabiliti : ’ and 
Accounts tf sisi Cash* Assets Govt | Other Discounts 


1946 117,071 34,414 151,485 67,794 12,541 26,168 
1947 128,115 - 37,870 165,984 66,041 13,295 20,913 
1948% 138,211 . 40,403 178,614 68,814 13,464 16,953 
1949 150,699 39,016 189,715 86,120 14,526 12,856 
1950 167,526 39,787. 207,313 86,674 17,362 11,730 
1951 196.663 19.589 39,815 256.068 83,278 27,276 11.716 
1952 187,478 28612 39373 255,463 63,730 16,985 11,701 


58,342 45,041 
76,247 46,669 
86,470 50,650 
81,981 57,086 
94 065 64,178 
133,079 72.230 
166,560 69.888 


WMmNIN Ww bo & Ww 


Last Wednes 
day in Month: 
1951—Dec.19 190,265 32,088 40,125 262,478 70,941 15,680 


Na 
7 
wal 


154,456 65,282 


1952—Jan. 195,143 31,752 39,398 266,294 77,901 19,868 
Feb. 197,216 30,756 39,382 267 354 68,360 22,694 
Mar. 189,901 30,207 47,730 267 838 38,465 22,101 
Apr. 192,133 29 446 39,091 260,670 46,018 17,796 
May 193,481 29,062 39,013 261,557 53,922 18,213 
June 192,186 | 28,672 38,573 259,430 56,753 19,526 173,056 68,825 
July 181,615 28,093 37,904 247,612 55,860 16,622 171,224 67,700 
Aug. 177,440 27,757 | 38.629 243,825 60,678 13,408 O87 , 164,173 70,648 
Sept. 179,978 | 27,422 38,961 246,360 66,385 12,350 O87 2 158.922 70.246 
Oct. 180.876 26,995 38.417 246.289 73.651 11.3°0 O87 . 159,368 71.702 
Nov. 183,448 26,724 38,067 248,239 80,474 11,717 ; 255 150,883 76,859 
Dec. | 186,314 | 26,460 37,309 250,083 86,297 18,137 11,687 : 141,916 80,609 


* Bankers’ Cash includes Notes and Coin, and Balances at Reserve Bank. t See text pages 19 and 67 of February and May, 1951, issues respectively, 
% On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities converted to N.Z currency at rate, £Stg.100 = £N.Z.100; previously £Stg.100 = £N.Z.124 


159,266 67 ,294 
166,164 66,883 
187,259 64,192 
186,623 63,755 
179,862 69 937 
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III-MONEY RATES 
1. DEPOSIT RATES 





. ne Months 
Date of iast Demand 


alteration 7 . . 24-36 

Trading Banks 17/7/41 y) 13% 2% 
P.O. Savings Bank | 1/9/52 

Up to £500 

£501 to £2,000 

£2,001 to £5,000 

£5001 and over 
Trustee Savings Banks* 

Up to £500t | 1/6/42 


Trading Companies* 18/12/52 13% 
Building & Investment 

Societies* 20/11/52 1% 13% : 
Local Authorities* | 17/7/41 Yo 14% | 14% 





* Maximum Rates—Fixed by Order-in-Council. tf Statutory limit on which interest may be paid raised from £200 to £500 on 1/7/45 


2. ADVANCE RATES 





Reserve Bank: Discount Rate 14% as from 26/7/41 
Advances to State To Marketing Organisations and for 
General Purposes* 1% . 2/2/46 


o;7 


(minimum 
sot as from 1/8/41 


Trading Banks: Overdraft Rate :; 
; (maximum ) 





*For Treasury Bills or Overdrafts 





12 IV—FOREIGN EXCHANGE JANUARY, 1953 
({£N.Z. thousands) Net Overseas Assets* 





w - all 1949 1950 1951 | 1952 
in Month: || Tout | Fet® | “Banta | Tout |] Rgara® | "wania’ | Tout || imu’ | SWantat | Toul 
Jan. 64,809 46,862 16,498 63,360 58,413 32,482 90,895 | 58,490 19,868 78,359 
Feb, 69,865 49,179 18,125 67,304 65,198 34,053 99,251 56,670 22,694 79,364 
Mar. 74,975 54,076 20,100 74,175 68,254 31,504 99,758 56,662 22,101 78,764 
Apr. 77,728 58,362 23,924 82,285 72,410 30,000 102,410 57,035 | 17,796 74,831 
May 82,250 65,607 23,634 89,241 80,410 34,018 114,428 58,898 18,213 77,111 
June | 79,987 68,411 18,605 87,016 83,824 39,492 123,316 55,062 19,526 74,588 
July 78,037 67 ,340 16,169 83,509 83,454 40,059 123,513 52,886 16,622 69,507 
Aug. 71,747 66,099 | 12,302. 78,402) 94.150 23,712. —-:117,862 | 55,391 13,408 68,799 
Sept. 65,998 57,635 13,374 71,009 91,914 18,802 110,716 | 52,456 12,350 64,806 
Oct. 62,165 54,916 13,927 68,843 83,855 14,108 97,963 | 55,512 11,390 66,902 
Nov. 60,102 53,871 9,670 63,541 72,947 13,401 86,347 55,281 11,717 6,998 
Dec. | 59,738+ 50,9714 22,013+ 72,9847 66,123+ 15,6807 81,8034 53,426 18,137 71.563 
* Foreign exchange and overseas investments held by the New Zealand banking system in respect of New Zealand business, less overseas liabilities. The Reserve Bank 
figures include not only sterling exchange as formerly, but also other forcign exchange holdings and overseas investments. t Last Wednesday before Christmas. 
V—COMMODITY PRICES 
WOOL | RUBBER COTTON COPPER ZINC LEAD TIN JUTE WHEAT = 
Month* | Top—Se'e | ass U.S Electrolytic Spot Spot Spot Finete) Near feaniden 


Super } 
carded a — y 1 —— (New York) |(E. St. Louis)! (New York) (London) c and f (Che Price Index 
(Bradford) nee NEW SOT) (Dundee) ag 








Pence per lb. Cents per lb. £ per ton yr 193 tg 100 

1950—June 81 23 34.6 22. 15.0 11.5 6008 129 2123 | 375.2 
Dec. 167. | 55 44.2 24. 17.5 | 17 1,302.5 120 245.8 || 491.6 
1951—June a | 45 46.1 + 17.5 17 912.5 215 230.6 || 506.0 
Dec. 105 | 4] 42.7 reg 19.5 19 906.3 167 259.1 || 503.7 
1952—Mar. 76 34 42.5 19.5 19 960.0 boo 251.4 || 495.5 
Apr. 77 | 31 39.6 19.5 18 965.3 131 243.0 || 492.4 
May 83 24 39.8 2 19.5 | 15 971.5 125 234.5 460.4 

June 85 29 41.2 30. 16 969.8 112 230.9 | 463.9 

July 87 | 27 40.6 36. 16 965.8 78 4369 459.4 

Aug. 85 24 39.9 36. 16 965.5 81 2299 | 444.0 
Sept. 8&7 Le 39.1 36. 16 957.0 81 233.4 | 442.5 
Oct. 92 22 36.1 36. 13.5 953.0 81 237.6 419.5 
Nov. 92 25 35.4 36. 14 962.5 85 233.1 || 414.5 

Dec. 94 27 33.4 36. 14.8 946.5 85 232.1 420.3 


COMMODITY PRICES* 


“ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX— BASE: 1935 - 
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* End of month prices. Mid-month prices in June, 1950 (prior to outbreak of Korean war). 
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(£N.Z. thousands) 


VI—-EXCHANGE CONTROL—ANALYSIS OF TRANSACTIONS 
1. Receipts from Exports — Monthly 1952 





Butter 
Cheese 
Meat 
Wool 


Sub Total 
Sheepskins and 
Pelts 
Hides and Skins 
Rabbitskins 
Sausage Casings 
Dried and Pre-! 
served Milk 
Casein . 
Meat By-Products 
Tallow 
Livestock 
Fish | 
Fish and Whale} 
Oil 
Honey and Fruit 
Tinned Foods 
Seeds and Peas 
Timber 
Manufactured 
Goods 
Sundry 


| 
| 


Total 


Feb. 


6,098 
1,972 


Jan. | 
5,075 

970) | 
2,190 
10,004 | 


18,239 


9 965 


21,658 


ho NO 
ww \O 
wNXNNIU 


i) 
wm 


8 | 
32 


10 | 
e | 


40 


164 


3,623 | 


56 | 
108 | 
20,368 


74 | 


42 | 


52 | 


| 24,674 


March 


4,692 
1,461 
1,911 
| 13,119 


| 21,182 


796 
123 
& 


500 


547 
Q7 
180 
259 
37 


38 


15 
48 
49 
327 
23 


37 
118 


24,381 


| April 


125 


6 | 
34 


224 | 


26 


123 | 
63 


46 


130 | 


18,967 


May 


4,277 | 
1,217 


4081 


8,687 


18,262 


646 | 
283 | 
13 | 


O45 | 


371 


57 


158 | 


59? 


1] 


3 | 


494 
9] 
275 


82 


4] 
&O 


21,818 


48 | 


June 

1,687 
1,428 
3.311 
3,961 


| 10,387 


573 
221 

1] 
349 


357 
70 
200 
492 
5 


KS 


l 
378 
15 
264 
100 
39 
QS 


| 13,593 


July 


1,340 
1,704 
5,005 


2,240 


10,288 


13,927 


Sept. 
3,369 

492 
3,491 
] f st 


Aug. 
S44 
417 

6,325 | 
3,309 


10,942 | 9,036 


334 257 
1 ' 

15 

I 


310 


164 
66 
472 
933 
3 
112 


309 


44 


4 
212 


14,761 


Al 


2] 


259 


12,176 


Oct. 
6,852 
1,659 
2,670 
2,371 


13,551 


228 
461 


») 


SO 


1.028 


31 
140 


16,752 


Dec. 
4,721 
2,120 
1,709 
8.669 


17,219 


Nov. 

6, 28 
1,652 
077 


2.055 
11,913 


274 


474 


186 
SQ 
] 


29 


8 


674 | 


46 
42 
110 


13,904 | 20,587 


335 | 


Total 
48,583 
16,070 
39,505 
74,496 


| 178,655 


5,874 
3,480 

76 
4,059 


5,044 
1,027 
2,566 
1,150 
135 
854 


61 
2,151 
538 
3,909 
707 


454 
1,570 


215,909 





(£N.Z. thousands) 


2. Receipts from Exports — by Countries, 1952 





Kingdom 


Butter 
Cheese 
Meat 
Wool 


a 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sub Total 

Sheepskins and 

Pelts 
Hides and Skins 
Rabbitskins 
Sausage Casings 
Dried and Pre-| 

served Milk 
Casein 
Meat By-Products) 
Tallow 
Livestock | 
Fish 
Fish and Whale| 

Oil 
Honey and Fruit} 
Tinned Foods | 
Seeds and Peas | 

| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Timber 

Manufactured 
Goods 

Sundry 


Total 


| 
United | 


40,051 | 
14,158 | 


37,975 | 


| 35,231 | 


127,41: 


| 
956 | 
569 
50 
1,316 
3,939 
573 
2,119 


12 


l 
2,017 
367 
1,776 
32 





100 | 
428 | 
| 


Aus- 


15 
35 
14 
85 
387 
60 
= 
413 
668 


266 


5,340 


Other | 


lSterling| Sterling | 


Area 


| 3,328 


432 
1,043 


537 | 


6 | 
2 


~ 
=x a 
_ 


Src 


mums 


09 
bho 





187 | 


145,674 | 2,925 | 6,799 


63 | 
35 


Total 


Area | 
43,392 
14,599 
39,026 
36,314 


133,330 


977 
647 
50 
1,382 


4,990 
613 
2,199 
4,107 
87 
399 


61 
2,055 
478 
2,239 
703 


429 
650 


UA. | 
and other 
merican 
Accounts 


571 | 

485 

197 
14,999 
16,251 


3,402 
260 


l 
73 
242 


262 
220 


33 
454 


47 


9 
348 


(155,398 23,978* 


Canada | 


950 
340 


)? 


9 


4,495 


lotal 
Dollar 

Area 
1,521 
825 
320 
17,111 


19,776 


3,419 
303 
16 


2,519 


196 
265 


221 


1] 
357 


28,473* 


Belgian 
‘ 


Monetary 
Area 


165 
2,150 


2,433 


123 
My) 


2,628 


French 


Monetary 


Area 


1,137 
l 
36 


8521 ) 
9 700 


629 


144 


10,764 


216 


Switz 
erland ( 


2,415 
480 
123 

9 692 


1 71 
12,710 


7 
ym 


l 
79 
l 


12 
364 


62 


17,804 


Other | 
ountries} 


lotal 


48,583 
16,070 
39,505 
74,496 


178,655 


5,874 
5,480 

76 
4,059 


5,644 
1,027 
2,566 
4,150 
135 
854 


61 
2,151 
538 
3,909 
707 


454 
1,570 


215,909 





* Includes £660,000 from American Account Countries, other than the U.S.A. 


t Minus signs result from adjustments made to earlier figures 
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VII—RETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS 


New Zealand Consumers’ Price Index 

Base: Weighted Average twenty-one towns, first quarter, 1949 = 1000. Source: Census and Statistics Department 
| 

| 

ee, seo 

} 

| 


Food | | 
| : Gin | ir - | : | 
Month Rent Other Fuel and | Clothing | Footwear | Miscel- 





All 


| Meat and | _ Fruits, Other All Food | Housing | Lighting | laneous Groups 


Fish | Vegetables Foods 


| and Eggs 


1229 | | | 
1039 1238 

1244 

1276 
1065 1277 

1233 

1231 
1065 1228 

122 


Apr. 1285 | 1130 1272 1243 
May 129] 1159 1292 1262 
June 1308 1242 1299 1288 
July | 1329 1265 | 1304 1301 
Aug. 1424 1269 1308 1327 
Sept. 1442 1365 1265 1330 
Oct. 1466 1400 1265 1343 
Nov.; 1512 | 1489 1275 1380 
Dec. 1511 1645 1290 1422 
Jan. | 1507 1515 1292 1393 
Feb. 1515 1401 1294 1371 
Mar.| 1519 1320 1299 1356 
Apr. | 1538 i425 | 1319 | 1395 
May | 1548 1457 1325 | 1408 
June | 1549 1569 1329 1436 
July 1556 | 1553. | = 1337 1438 
Aug. | 1607 | 1434 | 1340 1425 
Sept.| 1653 | 1532 | 1347 1462 
Jct, | 1689 1662 1348 | 1500 
Nov. | 1692 1366 | 1353 1437 
Dec. | 1694 1409 1354 | 1448 


uw 


1098 


N +> 


a 
_~ 


1098 


1141 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 


(BASE: WEIGHTED AVERAGE TWENTY-ONE TOWNS, FIRST QUARTER 1949 = 1000) 
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VIII~GOVERNMENT SECURITY YIELDS 


| In 
cane _| Australia 








Calendar Year N.Z. Government : - , 
Long-term cones ae British Gov't. British Gov't. Commonwealth 


3% 1960-63 34% 1962-65 | Long-termt Short-term ¢ Long-term§ 


1947 3.00 2. 62 2.67 2.18 3.17 

1948 3.03 2.88 2.79 2.02 3.14 

1949 3.00 3.13 2.83 1.94 3.13 

1950 3.07 3.24 2.99 2.03 3.14 

1951 3.08 52 3.59 1.85 3.53 

1952 3.85 

Monthly: 

1952—Jan. 3.52 ‘i : - 3.82 
Feb. 3.80 ‘ . 3.82 
Mar. 3.87 . “ r 4 3.81 
Apr. 3.67 Se 3.15 4.19 
May 3.57 2 3. 4.43 
June 3.80 AS 3.5 4.62 
July 3.80 3. 4.51 
Aug. 3.81 42 2 4.49 
Sept. 3.98 : 4. 4.61 
Oct. 4.12 + 4.68 
Nov. 4.13 4.64 
Dec. 4.14 


~Jan. 4.13 











| | | | 
GOVERNMENT SECURITY YIELDS 
| | | 


| 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


5 — NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA 




















24% —__—_—_—— 21% 
| 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 











$ Compiled from “Statistical Bulletin”, Commonwealth Bank of Australia. Estimated from rates on securities maturing in 10 or more years 
+ Compiled from “Monthly Digest of Statistics’’ of United Kingd ym 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 to December, 1947; 24% Savings Bonds 1964-67 & Decem 
1950; 3% Savings Bonds, 1965-75 from January, roe (In 1950 the average yield on 34% War Loan stock was 3.77 and on 24% Consols, 3.54 
t Ce ompiled = = nthly Digest of Statist ot United Kingdom. 24% National War Be rads 1952-54 to December, 1949; 24% Rucheanes Sto ck 1955 from 
January, 195 





16 
(U.S. $ millions) 


IX-—STERLING AREA CENTRAL GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES* 





Period 


1948—Ist Quarter 
2nd = 
3rd se 
4th 


Year 


1949—Ist Quarter 
2nd 
3rd bs 
4th - 
Year 
1950—Ist Quarter 
2nd - 


3rd 
4th 


” 


” 
” 


Year 


1951—Ist Quarter 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 


” 
” 


” 


Year 


1952—Ist Quarter 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 


” 
” 
” 


Year 


"GOLD AND DOLLAR | yer coup | 


JANUARY, 1953 








RESERVES* | & DOLLAR 
¥ Change | DEFICIT 


OR | ' 
during | SURPLUSt | A - 4 
an — = ~— 7 nee of — = 


__ Period _ 
1462/ — 595| 345 
321| — 434 | 
143 | — 306| 
79 | — 375_ mon 
223| —1,710| 352 | 
56 — 330 30 
262! — 632 30 
225| — 539 | 29 

ce Eee 2 ee ae 
167, —1,531 116 


297; + 40 
438 180 | 
334 | 187 
544 | 

+ 1,612 | 

+ 458 | 

+ 109 

— 598 

— 934 

: ~ 965 


ape 635 
— 15 


Drawings on I.M.F. by 
_ Sterling Area Countries 


Other 


| Souls African 
Gold Loan 





+. 16] _+ 
— 489 | 





Source: United Kingdom White Papers. 
RECEIPTS FROM LOANS AND GRANTS _ ee 





oem U.S. 
DEFENCE 


AIDt 


Receipts 
under E.R.P. 


89 


430 
682 


284 











= 
r 





STERLING AREA CENTRAL GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES’ 


NET GOLD AND meee DEFICIT OR SURPLUS‘ 
| SURPLUS 


GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES* 
| | 


| 
a 7 
a DEFICIT a 








1946 





1947 1948 1949 1950 








* Unit 
U.S. Defence 


THE MATERIA! 


| Kingdom Exchange Equalisa 
» aid is included 


IN THIS 


tion Account's holdings of gold and United States and Canadian dollars 


calculation of net surplus « leficit 


“BULLETIN” 
AND PRINTED IN 


WAS PREPARED BY THE RESFARCH AND STATIS 


NEW ZEALAND BY WHITCOMBE AND TOMBS LIMITED 


11icS OFFICE OF THE RESERVE 





